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In the leading essay of No. 1, Mr. Potter discusses the question 
of the relation of individual existence to the aggregating power 


and well being of society. Nature in this matter should be our 


teacher, and the spinal world-plan of nature is the method of dif- 
ferentiation, It is a process of concentrating the forces of existence 
which is done through the process of self-preservation. This prin- 
ciple of selfism is means only, not an end, Without it there would 
be stagnation, but the individual organism does not exist for its 
own sake. Nature's aim is higher, broader, richer life. The end 
of individual existence is the common good, the general well-be- 
ing, and here is where the law of ethics and the obligations of re- 
ligion bear upon social problems, _ Individual self-interest and en- 


terprise only furnish the rough materials for the meliorations 


which mark the progress of the higher civilization. 
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PROF. E. D. COPE. 

In Number 23 Professor E. D. Cope treats of “ Evolution 
and Idealism,” and finds in the evidence of evolution the retu- 
tation of the doctrine of idealism. Ile concedes that much of 
what we consider the objective world is unreal and has no exist- 
ence, except, as we perceive it, like the snakes, for instance, to the 
victim of delirium tremens; and} e agrees that “the properties of 
matter” owe much of their character, and even their existence, to 
our senses, which give matter all its qualities, or, at least, modify 
and change them according to the number of our senses and their 
ability to perceive. Yet, for all that, he says: “If a given supposed 
object be purely a mental state on the part of the subject, a 
rational cause for the production of that state is waniing.” 

With great self-confidence, Professor Cope says: “Evolu- 
tion gives the coup de grace to idealism of the consistent type. In 
the gradual unfolding of organic life it sees the two universal 
‘acts, subject and object. It sees them interact and influence 
each other,” and further on he says: “It is equally competent 
for the materialist to deny the existence of mind as for the 
idealist to deny the existence of matter. The materialist benold 
ing the imperfection of the senses may pronounce them to be, 
one by one, incompetent witnesses, and declare them to be 
illusions. But the fact is, both exist, object and subject, matter 


and mind.” 
WHEELBARROW. 

‘‘WHEELBARROW” speaks to the laboring men from the standpoint 
of a laborer, although he does not work with a shovel and a 
wheelbarrow now. In his first essay, published in one of the 
early numbers of Tuz Open Court, he says: “I sign my name 
‘Wheelbarrow’ because that is the implement of my handicraft 
or was when I was a strong man. I was by profession a ‘rail- 
road man; my part in the railroad business was making the road- 


bed by the aid of a pick, a shovel and a wheelarrow.” We 


quote this passage because from our personal acquaintance with 
“Wheelbarrow” we understand that it is literally true. 

“Wheelbarrow” treats the labor question in a manner pecu- 
liarly his own, with illustrations drawn from every-day experi- 
ence and presenting a moral which may be seen at 9 glance. 
He advises the working men in a friendly, persuasive way, and 
criticises many of their methods of reform as harmful tu them. 
selves, tyrannical and unwise. These essays have been much 
admired, not only by the working men, but also by men eminent in 
American literature. In an editoria] article on “ Wheelbarrow,” 
the Boston Herald said: “He possesses in a striking degree the 
rare ability of being able to treat of complicated matters in so 
lucid and simple a manner as to make them easy of comprehen- 
s‘on to those who have never before given the subject much 
thought. Last year he published a series of tracts on the labor 
question which were widely read, but not half so widely as they 
deserved to be. Treating of his subject from a working man’s 
standpoint, he displayed an extraordinary wealth of apt but homely 
illustrations.” 

WHEELBARROW'S essays are contained in the following num- 
bers of Tue Open Court: 


Chopping Sand............... page 352 in No. 13 
The Laokoon of Labor..... Mbeedecscensdes 410 in No. 15 
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Economic Conferences. I. A review of Geo. 
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THE ETHICS OF ROBERT BURNS. - 


BY GEN. M. M. TRUMBULL. 


One of the chief tests of a great man is this, What 
was the ethical result of him? What influence did he 
have on social character and political morality? Let 
us apply this test to Robert Burns. 


A few days ago the birthday of Burns was honored 
with memorial festivities by all the people of British 
lineage throughout the world. This. poet is greeted 
on his birthday with a loving homage such as never 
has been offered to any other poet in this world. The 
explanation of this pre-eminent popularity is found in 
the universality of his genius; it embraces all man- 
kind. A marvellous thing, when we remember that 
no other poet is so intensely national as Burns. He 
was a Scotchman in every pulsation of his heart. He 
was himself the intellectual Scotland of the 18th cen- 
tury; equally so.as the Scotland of the 16th century 
was the incarnate conscience of John Knox. Burns 
is the type and model of the Scottish race in its high- 
est development. No other man has ever stamped 
his own individuality upon the clay of which his coun- 
trymen are made, as Burns has impressed his person- 
ality upon all Scotchmen. Their love and veneration 
for him spring from gratitude and pride. He has ele- 
vated the standard of them all. He has added a cubit 
to the spiritual stature of every man in Scotland, 
from MacCallum More in his Highland castle to the 
humblest peasant who tends his sheep upon the 
mountains. 


The chief elements of Burns’s popularity aré his 
lyric genius, his ardent patriotism, his manly inde- 
pendence, and his unselfish love toward all the chil- 
dren of men. “In ease, fire, and passion,” says Allan 
Cunningham, “he was second to none but Shakes- 
peare.” He might have added that as a lyric poet, as 
a national song writer, he was not excelled nor equalled 
by Shakespeare nor by any other poet that was ever 
born. Burns had the divine gift of music in such ex- 


cellence that he could put im tune all the different ° 


instruments in the great orchestra of man, and force 
them to vibrate in harmony. There are single songs 
of his that make the hearts of all men throb in unison 
together. These songs have passed out of the exclu- 
sive ownership of Scotland; they have become the 


joint property of all nations in that sublime commun- 


ism represented 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 


It was said by Emerson that Burns made a mere 
provincial dialect classic. He did more than that; he 
glorified by his pathos and humor, not only the dialect 
of Scotland, but the very weeds in her valleys, the 
heather on her banks and braes, the hamely fare and 
hodden gray of her peasantry, yea, the very rags of 
her poverty. He made all of them classic as the ma- 
jestic imagery of Milton. He poured his soul in love 
and benediction upon his country in such exuberant 
flood that before the end of the eighteenth century 
it had overflowed the British Islands, and now covers 
all the world. 

It was patriotism in exquisite refinement that 
caused this man, when reaping in the harvest field, to 
turn the sickle aside and spare a thistle because it was 
the “symbol dear” under which his fathers for a 
thousand years had fought for Scottish liberty and in- 
dependence. Only a soul in love with nature manifest 
in the modesty of beauty could apologize to a mountain- 
daisy which the plough struggling for bread had over- | 
thrown. 

There is deeper feeling still, and a closer kinsman 
sympathy in the apology which Burns offers. to a 
mouse whose home with all its furniture and stores was 
wrecked by that same plough in that same struggle for 
bread. The mouse runs away in spite of the poet’s as- 
surance that there is no occasion for fear. He will 
not even wait to hear the explanation that the ruin- 
ous earthquake was an accident, and that the author 
of it was totally unaware that the mouse’s home was 
in the ploughshare’s way. There is nothing so kind 
and dignified in all the etiquette of courts as the tone 
and language of this apology: 

“I'm very sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature's social union, 
And justifies that ill opinion, 
That makes thee startle 


At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow mortal." 


Only a poetic genius gifted with a knowledge of 
the divine unity pervading all things, could have 
made the lofty comparison expressed in the last two 
lines of that stanza. Only an eye, illuminated by a 
light brighter than the light of the sun could have seen 
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1440 
the spirit thread that binds even men and mice to- 
gether in a communion of suffering, toil, pleasure; 
duty, disappointment, and an impartial mortality. 
Here, in the words “earth-born companion, an’ fel- 
low mortal” we find a key to the social ethics of 
Robert .Burns. We can follow this ethical thread 
from the mouse to the sheep in “ Poor Maillie’s Elegy;” 
from the sheep to the horse in the “ New Years Ad- 
dress to the Auld Mare Maggie;” and from the horse 
to the human brotherhood in “Man was made to 
mourn.” 

The ethics of all this tenderness to animals lies 
chiefly in its reflex power upon the social state; the 
rebounding of this charity from horses and mice and 
sheep, upon men and women and children. This poet 
whose barns were none of the largest, and seldom over- 
loaded, recognized the claims of every “earth-born 
companion, and fellow mortal” to share with him in 
the hour of its need. That the mouse was outlawed 
under the “habitual criminals act,” as an incorrigible 
thief, rather increased than diminished the charity of 
Burns towards him. In fact, he says, 


‘*] doubt na, whiles but ye may thieve, 
What then, poor beastie; thou maun live, 
A daimen icker in a thrave 

‘sa sma’ request; 
I'll get a blessing wi’ the lave 
An’ never miss’t."’ 


Have we any ethical culture of a finer quality than 
that? Have the churches any more sublime religion 
than this philosophical socialism of Robert Burns, that 
he who gives a share of his abundance as justice and 
benevolence demand will get a blessing with the rest 
of it? Have they or we any more exalted theology 
than this of Robert Burns: 


* The heart benevolent and kind, 
The most resembles God,”’ 


“The merciful man is merciful to his beast,” says 
the scripture, meaning also that kindness to animals is 
a sign of a morally well-built man, and, let me add, of 
a brave man. I noticed when in the cavalry that a 
soldier who was cruel to his horse was generally a 
coward in battle. In mathematics, the greater includes 
the less; in ethics the less includes the greater; and in 
religion too; “As ye have done it unto the /eas¢ of 
_ these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” So the 
demonstration is complete; the man who is tender, 
merciful, and just to his fellow mortals of the inferior 
creation will be considerate, just, and kind to all his 
fellow men. 


The sympathy of Burns was not limited to the uni- . 


verse of mice, or sheep, or men. It went down into 
the infernal regions, and whispered hope into the ear 
of the arch fiend, Satan himself; but this hope was 


conditioned on reform. 


“ Then fare ye weel, auld Nickie-ben 
Oh wad ye tak a thought an’ men’! 


THE OPEN COURT. 


Ye aiblins might, I dinna ken, 
Still hae a stake, 

I’m wae to think upon yon den, 
E’en for your sake."’ 


The sentiment of his “ Address to the Deil” may not 
be theologically orthodox, although, I think, it will be 
orthodox in time. Our doctors of divinity and our doc- 
tors of law have been much confused in their divinity 
and their law, owing to the erroneous account of the 
great battle fought in heaven, in the primitive eternity 
before time was. It is a mistake that Satan lost that 
battle; and for that mistake John Milton is very much 
responsible. Satan won it; and that explains the do- 
minion of selfishness, inequality, injustice, avarice, 
lust, slavery, and gibbets upon this earth. But although 
Satan won that battle, the war is not at an end. Year 
by year and day by day the reinforcements of truth, 
knowledge, wisdom, philosophy, forgiveness, charity, 
and all the powers of light are coming up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty, and the kingdom of 
Satan will cease to be. I do not say that it will be vi- 
olently overthrown, for, aided by the poetic and pro- 
phetic vision of Robert Burns, I see the coming day 
when Satan himself will be converted and reformed; 
when even his principality shall be numbered among 
the powers that make for righteousness. “ Nature’s 
Social Union” broken by “ man's dominion,” will, by 
man’s intellectual and moral enlightenment be restored. 

The necromancy of Burns, the magnetic power by 
which he subdues the hearts of all men, lies chiefly in 
his eloquent songs. In these, the poet touches with 
majestic ease and magic melody every string in the 
diapason of human passion and emotion, from the mar- 
tial thunder of “Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled’’ to 
the sweet love whisper in “John Anderson, my Jo,” 
where virtuous old age is glorified, and where the do- 
mestic affection of the Scottish people is made famous 
for evermore. | 

In his ideal of a social democracy we find the po- 
litical ethics of Robert Burns. The key to it may be 
found in that manliest of democratic songs, “A man’s 
a man for a’ that.” Here “sense and worth” are ex- 
alted as the only patents of nobility that can give legit- 
imate rank or titles to any man. In the political moral- 
ity of this song, the man who is worth the most is the 
man who has the most worth. It is the proud asser- 
tion of a laborer that he is a man for all that, and it is 
a dignified protest that shall stand forever against the 
degradation of “honest poverty.” The political econ- 
omy of it is the right of every man that every other 
man shall work. He must do something by — or 
brain useful to the community. 

I have heard this song criticized according to the 
canons of literary taste and style. I have lately read 
a criticism of it by Matthew Arnold, an eminent man 
indeed, but one who never came under the spell of its. 
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poetry, because he never belonged to the classes rep- 
resented in the song. Let him criticize it who has 
toiled in the field, the factory, or the shop; him who 
has worked out in the weather, building houses and 
railroads; him who has earned his honest bread up on 
the giddy mast, or down in the dark mine. As well 
criticize the declaration of independence, for its rhet- 
oric. In fact, “A man’s a man for a’ that” is the 
American declaration of independence condensed into 
the poetry of Scotland. The inspiration and the doc- 
trine of both productions is the equality of man. I 
have seen the declaration of independence very se- 
verely criticized not only for its diction but for its pol- 
itics too. I have seen fifty thousand critics in a line 
criticizing it with shot and shell and musketry. What 
of it? When their criticism ended, the flag born of 
the Declaration, streamed above their speechless can- 
non, and from every star in its brilliant constellation 
there shone upon the world the gospel of the political 
new testament. “All men are created equal;” “A 
man’s a man for a’ that.” 

The personal independence of Burns gives mascu- 
line strength and moral vigor to his poetry. It is this 
personal trait which his countrymen try to imitate. 
To his immortal honor be it said he founded his inde- 
pendence on his ability to earn his bread by the labor of 
his hands. Inthe dedication of his poems to the noble- 
menand gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt, he is care- 
ful to say that this is done only asa tribute of regard, 
and not as a bid for patronage orfavors. In that ded- 
ication he uses these words, “ I was bred to the plough, 
and am independent.” Here he reverses the former 
doctrine that independence consisted in the ability to 
live on the labor of other men. He proclaimed the 
higher law of independence the ability to live on his 
own labor. “1 was bred to the plough and am inde- 
pendent.”’ 

I complain of the amiable injustice which is con- 
tinually done to the independent spirit of Robert 
_ Burns. Loving admirers mourn the hardness of his 

lot, and reproach his country for neglecting him. 
“Scotland,” they say, “lavish of posthumous honors 


to her great son, permitted him to live in poverty, and- 


die in debt. He asked for bread and he received a 
stone.” Nothing can be more untrue than that; and 
they honor not Burns who say it. He never asked for 
bread; he earned it. Nor did he ever in his lifetime 
receive a stone at the hands of Scotland. Scotland 
would not have dared to offer him help either in alms 
or pensions. He was too proud to accept the patron- 
age of anybody. The brave heart which in life would 
accept no man’s pity, is humiliated with gratuitous 
pity after death. It is because Burns bore his cross 
alone, and asked no other man to carry it for him that 
we honor him to-day. There is no‘moral majesty in 
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this world which has not at some time or other worn its 
crown of thorn. Would Burns be a royal king to-day 
had he not had the double coronation of poverty and 
pain? The man who makes the journey of life in a 
palace-car, who worships from a gilt edged prayer- 
book, and drinks his eucharistic wine from a golden 
chalice, presents a dim and dingy appearance at St. 
Peter's gate, because the soul of him has never been 
polished by the friction of adversity and struggle. He 
gets inside, of course, for I believe that every one gets 
inside, but having no moral mark upon him, no sign 
of the cross, he mixes with the plebeian multitude and 
is not recognized in celestial “society.” 

In like manner the Holy Willies croak harsh judg- 
ment against Burns for his indulgence in unworthy appe- 
tites. I do not say that Burns was guiltess altogether, 
butI dosay that his vices have been exaggerated, as was 
necessary, in order to show them in glaring contrast 
with the moral grandeur of his virtues. For much of 
this exaggeration the poet is himself responsible. In 
his moments of remorse, he accuses himself in terms of 
self-reproach so eloquently keen that many even of 
his admirers have taken him at his word. In the 
course of my life, it has been my happiness to number 
among my intimate friends many members of the 
Episcopalian Church, and I have often been amused 
to hear them denounce themselves as “miserable sin- 
ners,” when I knew that their lives were pure, benefi- 
cent, and virtuous, that they were not sinners at all, 
and that there was a house and lot reserved for every 
one of them in the New Jerusalem. I will not take 
them at their word, neither will I accept Burns's plea 
of guilty, extorted from him under the duress of sor- 
row and remorse. 

One day last summer, I stood with a friend gazing 
on the statue of Schiller in Lincoln park. My friend 
was one of the Pharisees of art, and he pointed out 
several defects in the statue. I endured his criticisms 
very well so long as we looked the great poet squarely 
in the face, but when the critic took me behind the 
statue, and showed me that the wrinkle in the back 
of the coat was not according to the canons of high art, 
I lost all patience and told him that his criticism had | 
dropped into mere backbiting, and that I must beg 
pardon of Schiller for listening to censorious remarks 
about him uttered behind his back. So the Pharisees 
of poetry stand behind the image of Burns and show 
us wrinkles in his character. There are people who 
will not allow you to praise the splendor of the full 
moon. If you do so they will say that it is well for the 
moon that only one side of her is visible to man, and 
that if we could see the other side we might find that 
her ladyship was no better than she ought to be. 

Although much of Burns lived in the earthy fog 
where inferior mortals dwell, his forehead was always 
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above the clouds. There, radiant in the sun, it re- 
flected upon earth the melodious poetry of heaven. 
Near my home is a church, with a tall spire on it 
crowned with a gilded cross. That cross is the first 
thing visible to me in the early morning when every- 
thing beneath it is wrapped in fog. I can see it gleam- 
ing in the sunshine before I can see anything else in 
the city, several seconds indeed before I can see the 
sun. There are the church, and the priest, and the 
congregation enveloped in the fogs of a Gothic super- 
stition, but above them all I see blazing in the sun the 
symbol of self-sacrifice and in the brightness of it I can 
read a promise that the mist and the fog shall be dis- 
solved into the ether of eternal truth. So above the 
clouds I see the forehead of Robert Burns lighted by 
the forgiving beams of heaven and there I see the 
golden promise that the mists and fogs which have so 
long obscured his greatness will all be cleared away. 


BODY AND MIND; OR, THE DATA OF MORAL 
PHYSIOLOGY. * 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 
Part XX. | 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. (Continued.) 

The Latin proverb regarding the beatitude of a 
“healthy mind in a healthy body,” expresses, in a cer- 
_ tain sense, a condition as well as an ideal, since men- 
tal disease, and even mental afflictions and disturb- 
ances, never fail to react on the health of the physical 
organism. 

The violence of that reaction increases with the 
preponderance of mental over physical vigor, and con- 
sequently is noticed in civilized men more frequently 
than in savages; but there is no doubt that mental 
causes of bodily disorders assert themselves even in 
animals. Grief, for instance, arrests the process of se- 
cretion, and thus interferes with the gastric functions, 
in quadrupeds and birds as evidently as in emotional 
individuals of our own species. Cows deprived of 
their calves will often refuse to eat, till actual starva- 
tion gradually revives their appetite. A captive lynx, 
which had been comfortably caged and provided with 
an abundance of tempting food, annoyed my Swiss 
landlord by its desperate attempt to break the iron 
bars of its prison, and for three days and three nights 
hardly ever ceased its efforts to discover a loophole of 
escape. But after ascertaining the futility of that 
hope, the prisoner coiled himself up in his hay-couch 
and refused to touch another morsel of food, though 
meat, eggs, and finally a live rabbit, were fastened in 
a corner of his cage, not more than an inch from his 
sullenly glaring eyes. He died a week after, without 
ever leaving his hay-bed, and a fost mortem examina- 
tion failed to reveal any trace.of external injuries, 
though his stomach looked as shrivelled as an’ old 
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leather purse. Cross bills, and several species of par- 
roquets, can be kept only pairwise and pine away from 
the hour they have been separated from their mates. 
Nature seems to revoke the doom of life, whenever the 
balance of weal and woe preponderates too heavily on 
the side of sorrow, and stock-breeders well know that 
solitary and ill-treated animals are specially liable to 
the contagion of epidemic diseases. The curious phe- 
nomenon of suddenly vitiated humors, as a conse- 
quence of exasperating mental emotions, explains the 
envenomed saliva of tortured or enraged animals; and 
there may be a good deal of truth in the popular the- 
ory which ascribes the origin of hydrophobia to be the 
fury of an intolerably ill-used cur—a poor watch-dog, 
for instance, that has for weeks been kept chained to 
a noisome kennel. It is a suggestive fact that radies 
(Hunds-wuth, i. e., “dog-rage,” as the Germans call it) 
is extremely rare in Turkey, where dogs are simply 
neglected, but almost never chained, and that mad 
wolves are most frequently seen, not where wolves 
are most abundant, but where they are most frequently 
chased and worried by packs of hounds. 

Under the influence of irritant mental emotion, 
nursing animals refuse to suckle their young, either 
because the secretions of the lacteal glands have 
been arrested, or because instinct warns the mother 
that a sudden vitiation of her milk threatens to injure 
her young. 

A similar phenomenon, though rarely accompanied 
by the same warnings of instinct, has been frequently 
observed in abnormal mental conditions of human 
nurses. Dr. A. T. Combe, in his treatise on ‘The 
Management of Infancy,’’ mentions the case of a wo- 
man whose husband “fell into a quarrel with a soldier 
billeted in his house, and was set upon by the latter 
with his drawn sabre. His wife at first trembled from 
fear and terror, and then suddenly threw: herself be- 
tween the combatants, wrested the sabre from the sol- 
dier’s hand, broke it into pieces and threw it away. 
During the tumult, some neighbors came in and sep- 
arated the men. While in this state of strong excite- 
ment the mother took up her child from the cradle, 
where it lay sleeping, and in the most perfect health, 
never having had a moment’s illness, she gave it the 
breast, and in so doing sealed its fate. In afew min- 
utes the infant left off sucking, became restless, panted, 
and sank dead upon its mother’s bosom. The physi- 
cian, who was instantly called in, found the child lying 
in the cradle, as if asleep, and with its features undis- 
turbed; but all his resources were fruitless. It was 
irrevocably gone.” a 

That rage can produce an almost instant lethal effect, 
even upon a most vigorous organism, was strikingly 
illustrated in the well-attested adventure of Governor 
Pacheco of California, who, on one of his hunting-ex- 
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peditions in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada, came 
upon a big grizzly bear that had taken refuge upon an 
isolated rock, and by the time of the hunter’s arrival, 
, had been completely surrounded by a pack of howling 
dogs. Seeing the brute’s predicament, the hunter 
galloped back to a valley where he had left a number of 
herders gathering in their cattle, and with the co-oper- 
ation of those assistants, soon managed to put two 
lariats around the waist of the monster, which, at the 
approach of its new assailants, had risen up, like a 
man, on its hind legs. Two horsemen laid hold of 
the end of each lariat, and in spite of his desperate 
resistance, the bear was pulled down from his vantage- 
ground, and dragged along, growling and snapping, 
toward the valley, where Mr. Pacheco intended to 
chain it up in a barn of his mother’s farm. At the 
gate of that barn a big Spanish wolf-dog rushed out 
and managed to fetch the grizzly a snap-bite in the 
-rump—a mere flea-bite for a brute of that size, but on 
turning fiercely to smash his aggressor, the bear found 
himself checked by the double lariat and in the next 
moment broke down dead—killed by rage as effect- 
ually as by a rifle-ball, or rather by a score of balls, 
for a pound of lead does not always prove a sufficient 
dose for a big grizzly. The lariats had caught him 
around the waist and could not have possibly choked 
him to death, and only a minute before entering the 
farm-gate he had demonstrated his vigor by tearing a 
big piece of bark from: a tough old live-oak tree at the 
roadside. 

A curiously analogous case was a few years ago 
reported from Temesvar in southern Hungary, where 
a hot-headed young peasant had been arrested on sus- 
picion of complicity in the murder of a landed pro- 
prietor. The defendant, however, would have been 
released for want of positive evidence, if it had not 
been for the testimony of a witness, who (probably in 
the hope of earning the offered reward) affirmed under 
oath that the accused had left his home with a shot- 
gun on the night of the murder. In spite of a pathetic 
denial, the defendant was then formally indicted, but 
on being removed from the court-house, came face to 
face with his accuser, and at once sprang forward with 
a rush that knocked over the prison-guards, and in the 
next moment would have had the perjurer by the 
throat, if his (the defendant’s) own brother had not 
siezed him in the nick of time and flung him back by 
main force, but withal with an ease which rather sur- 
. prised him till he found that the silent man in his 
arms was a corpse. ' 

The English anatomist Hunter was so well aware 
of his liability to suffer from the effects of mental emo- 
tion that he avoided controversies with an extreme, 
though, as the event proved, not superfluous, cau- 


tion, and often abruptly left a room for fear of be- 
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ing betrayed into an angry altercation. “Heart- 
disease,” he used to say, “hangs over my head like a 
sword suspended by a hair, and every scoundrel hasit 
it in his power to cut that hair.” In an assembly of 
his colleagues the doctor’s statements were once pos- 
itively, and rather roughly, contradicted by another 
physician, and Dr. Hunter at once turned deadly pale 
and staggered from the room, as if reeling under a 
heavy blow. The controversy, it seems, had been 
purely professional, but the doctor was taken sick with 
fainting fits and a short while after succumbed to the 
long-dreaded complication. 

Terror, and even disappointment, often produce 
equally fatal effects. History, since the time of Isoc- 
rates, abounds with the records of stout men being 
struck dead by the sudden announcement of dreadful 
events. During the Russian campaign against the 
mountain-tribes of the Caucasus, the wife of a captive 
highlander was carried dead from the tent of General 
Grabbe, whose clemency she had vainly implored in 
behalf of her doomed husband; and only a few weeks 
ago New York papers mentioned the case of a poor 
emigrant, a South-Italian, who had saved the earnings 
of years of toil to bring his family to America and who 
was informed that he must go back under the pro- 
visions of the “Pauper Act.” When he had realized 
the full import of the interpreter’s communication he 
sat down as in a stupor, and soon after had to be re- 
moved to a hospital, where he died that same night. 
Such effects of disappointment are not always con- 
fined to persons of an emotional disposition. In my 
Georgia summer-home I was once called to the bed- 
side of a poor mountaineer whom I had for years 
known as a self-possessed and rather phlegmatic man, 
but who was suddenly taken sick on learning that his 
landowners refused to renew his tenure to a little farm 
which his sons had reclaimed from the wilderness of 
a mountain-forest. “He complained of a headache 
about half an hour after Billy came back empty- 
handed,” his wife told me, “and I’m afraid he has /os¢ 
his hold on life, the way he looks and acts.”” Her hus- 
band never spoke again, and died in his sleep a few 
days after. 

There is no doubt that grief shortens life, and that 
the alleged effect of our modern steeple-chase sort of 
business habits result from worry, rather than from 
overwork. Successful work rarely kills. “It is almost 
miraculous,” the German traveler Gerstaecker wrote 
from California, “what an amount of fatigues a man 
can undergo with impunity as long as he is braced up 
by the consciousness of playing a winning game. Two 
of my tent-mates went to work on a ‘gulch’-claim a 
month ago and finding profits slack, generally came 
home in the middle of the afternoon growling terribly 
about the excessive heat and getting fits of the blues 
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in anticipation of a physical collapse if this sort of 
bake-oven weather should last much longer. Last 


week they struck a nugget-stratum, ‘ panning out’ from. 
_$ix to sixteen dollars’ worth of coarse grain-gold per 


hour, and ever since they have been at work eighteen 
hours a day, singing and joking, digesting the toughest 
grub with ease, and laughing at hardship, though the 
heat has since grown worse, so much so, indeed, that 
some of our less successful neighbors have quit work 
in despair, and wondering if my partners were born in 
Hades to stand such weather day after day. And still 
stranger: the six hours pause are by no means so many 
hours of rest; on coming home there is cooking to do, 
and washing and mending, leaving hardly four hours 
for sleep, half of which is often fooled away with the 
construction of ‘castles in the air.’ But at the first 
glimpse of daylight they are impatiently ready to go 
at it again, and after a fearful day’s work with mattocks 
and crowbars, I saw little Fritz get up in the middle 
of the night and swear considerably because the bright 
streak in the East turned out to be not the dawn, but 
only a late moon peeping over the ridge of the eastern 
Sierras.” 

Fruitless work, on the other hand, saps the mental) 
fountains of energy; and men kept at work by a mere 
sense of duty or the dogged “never give up,” resolu- 


_tion of a strong mind, often break down with a sud- 


denness that is apt to be ascribed to a neglect of 
hygienic precautions, but which, too often, is the less 
remediable consequence of a moral collapse under a 
burden of crushing care. 


DREAMS, SLEEP, AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 
A PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY BY GEORGE M. GOULD, M. D. 
(Concluded) 


IX. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF DREAMS. 

Most of my dreams are of actions. I do things, or try to do 
them, or am the object of the acts of others, Very few are con- 
templative, intellectual, or purely sensational. This shows that 
the mimic stage of dreamland, in a general way, is the sameas that 
of the waking life. Consciousness is most habitually employed in 
the direction of the activities of the motor centres.* Historical 
man even more than at present has been an active, not a contem- 
plative, reflective, or receptive being. The mimic exercise of mo- 
tor function by the dreaming consciousness produces for me two 
types of dreams: first, the clogged, heavy, and impeded, in which 
the feet are stuck fast or weigh a thousand pounds, etc. I think 
this is a familiar sort of dream, and finds its rationa/e in the re- 
sisted efforts of the organ of consciousness to arouse the subordi- 
In the dream we do not know 
why we cannot lift the feet, or reach the succoring hand; we are 
only intensely conscious that the foot or hand are sluggish and be- 
numbed—as in truth they are. Consciousness sends its mandate 


*A dreaming dog presents a suggestive picture:—the paws jerk, the lids 
quiver, the jaws snap, he barks little short spasmodic barks, or he growls and 
whines. I picture the i 
dream is wild. The subordinate centres are partially aroused by the overflow 
from the higher centre, but not normally functional until such a pitch of ex- 
citement is reached that, in the culmination of the dream, all and several are 
«‘ awakened.”’ 
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to the Rolandic centres, but there is no response. Hence the gene- 
sis of the so-called ‘‘nightmare.” Resisted and unresponsive 
effort arouses fear and further effort. Bodily malposition may also 
serve to beget the endeavor to arouse subordinate motor centres. 
A co-related fact may be bracketed here. A familiar dream experi- 
ence consists in dropping or stepping off some high place, or falling 
through the air, and with the drop, or the crash, we awake in 
fright. If our conception of cerebral action is correct, this would 
find its explanation in the loss of the habitual checks and control 
of the lower sense-centres. When awake, consciousness exercises 
control of the muscles and saves the body from falling. When 
asleep, the command is also given, but the lower centres and their 
muscles do not obey—and we fall. Not only this, but the danger 
of falling, the predicament we are in, is aroused by the fact that 
the inhibition and checks of sense-control do not exist in sleep to 
keep us away from heights and dangerous places. Consciousness 
records the ¢fforts of will we make, as if they were registered in 
action, and it sees no difference between willed act and motor fact. 

The second class of movement, or action-dreams, is the reverse 
of the first, and consists in movements not only unencumbered, but 
of transcendent ease. The glorious pleasure of supernatural power 
and action is indescribable. I often awake quivering with the in- 
tense pleasure of free, swift, and confident activity. Sometimes it 
is a sort of skating or gliding across countless miles of country or 
ocean; sometimes it is a giant-like striding from mountain-top to 
top; sometimes the perfect eagle swoop through the blue of space, 
effortless, and superb! May this be thought of as either a normal 
play of the organ of consciousness with its own forces, or asa 
healthy mimic outflow of innervation along the usual routes to the 
subordinate centres of motion, which, in comparative exhaustion, | 
absorb the inflow without themselves being aroused to an active © 
outflow of innervation? 

It has been a source of wonder, that in the classical haschisch 
dream of the De Quincey type, an eternity of time is compressed into 
a moment, and, to the rioting consciousness, that moment is indis- 
tinguishable from the actual detailed facts of a thousand years. 
In the same way, space broadens, and the body itself, or the room 
it dwells in, becomes wide as the starlit night. Personality may 
even seem to double, and thus again enlarge the boundaries and 
possibilities of experience. Is not all this also a corollary of the 
anatomical and physiological conditions of the organ of conscious- 
ness? We have memories of waking life only as things and events — 


transpire that memory records: but the evolution of a tree, or a 


world, or a life, is a s/ow process. But, to the mind, in the con- 
densation of thought, it becomes an instantaneous thing. We can 
think the evolution of a solar system in the flash of an instant. It 
is fact that draws this out to ages. In sleep, let us again repeat, 
facts and all their qualities are lost in the loss of the lower centres 
of sensation and motion. Hence the mental review of time- 
stretches and the multitudinously-linked chain of facts becomes 
temporarily as much of a reality to the dreaming consciousness as 
if the law of causality were truly operative. It does not suspect 
that its phantasmagoria is not real, because, so far as itself is con- 
cerned, it is real We must remember that consciousness is never 
directly touched by reality. It only receives the echoes and repre- 
sentatives of reality. In the haschisch-dream it is not suspected 
that the thousand years are not actually passing. It is only 
when we awake and compare the dream with the slow and droning 
march of causally-linked things that we recognize that the thousand 
years were condensed by the wizard of consciousness. Memory is 
in truth only the memory of psychical happenings, and as these, 
essentially, are almost, if not absolutely, timeless and spaceless, 
it follows that the passage of a cycle of material events may be 
swept through the hour-glass constriction of consciousness in a 
brief moment. Or again, we may in dreams wish or will to doa 
thousand things in a flooding instant of boundless desire, that a 
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world and an eternity could not realize under the conditions of 
causality. But it is apparent that to the dreaming consciousness 
this crowded rush of desires and willings is as real, apparently as 
subject to time and its laws, as if the lower centres were not asleeep. 
It is these lower centres that give to it the term of comparison and 
enslave it in the treadmill of reality. In sleep the noble slave is 
temporarily set free: sleep seals the eye-lids of its masters, the 
spirit rises out of the chains that bind consciousness to reality, 
and the divine slave at once comes into possession of the universe 
as its absolute plaything, whilst over its fancy hovers the superb 
child's hallucination that the paltry nothings of its imagination are 
real suns and stars and worlds, the actual march of cosmic event 
and the pomps of eternal time! Its mimic play and lightest 
wishes instantaneously become incontrovertible and unquestioned 
facts. Had they reasoned of the world of dreamland, those philo- 
sophers that resolved the world, with its laws of time and space 
and causality, into mentality, would have been wiser than they 
were. 

A pronounced characteristic of all dreams is their great lack 
_ Of logical correspondence with the laws of the real world. In 
dreaming this is not recognized. The most intolerable absurdity 
seems perfectly natural. One face or person fades into another, 
we take hundred-mile steps, we do things outrageously ma/-a- 
propos, without a suspicion of their incongruity. I gather from 
this that the waking activity of the organ of consciousness is 
regulated and governed by the multiform stimuli of the subordinate 
centres. In a certain sense and in the light of evolution, the organ 
of consciousness is an outgrowth and product of these subordinates. 
In the waking life their messages must continually be sent to the 
higher unifying centre. The product of their combined influence 
must be inhibitory and regulative, Im this way there is produced 
the sanity, the correspondence with reality, that marks the orderly, 
mirror-like function of our waking consciousness. The essential 
characteristic of sleep is the non-activity of the subordinates, and 
hence the unregulated and fantastic mimic life of the organ, act- 
ing without data or content. The restraining checks and the com- 
- pleting fullness of the influences of the lower centres, are removed, 
and hence the inevitable result is inconsequentiality, illogicality. 
Another reason for this fantasticalness lies in the fact that even in 
waking the work of consciousness consists in no exclusive occupa- 
tion with one set of stimuli. Strictly speaking there is no habit of 
consciousness. It must remain at the instant service of any or 
many orders and kinds of control, whether of sensation, memory, 
or various motive. When removed from the inhibition and control 
of reality, consciousness could not be supposed to show an order 
and logicality of succession it had never had in real life. 

Depriving it also of content or maféria/ would all the more 
emphasize its whimsicality. In dreams the sense of the incongruous 
or the ludicrous is with me of the extremest rarity. The humor- 
ous is the incongruous, and this is a failure of correspondence with 
the real. 
every dream be incongruity itself, recognition of the fact by the 
dreaming consciousness is infallibly excluded. I have sometimes 
been awakened by my own laughter at some apparently highly ab- 
surd thing, but when awake I have been just as much disgusted at 
myself to find the plainly-remembered dream in reality contained 
no vestige of the humorous. 


X. DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE DREAMING AND THE 
WAKING CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I preserve in my dreams most of my stronger zxsthetic, deeper 
moral, and passionate feelings or emotions, but with noteworthy 
differences. These differences may perhaps be summed up by 
saying that in dreamland the factitious elements and refinements 
of a superposed civilization fall away, leaving in relief the nude 
realism of primitive and disingenuous personality. For example, 


If the comparison with reality be excluded, then, though _ 
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the occasional prevalence of generative instincts might alone con- 
vert one to the doctrine of biology covered by the adage, omne 
vivum ex ovo. Assuredly, restraint and scruples concerning such 
matters are not known in dreamland. The chastest do not blush 
there. I rarely have any care for clothes or nudity there, and 
the disarrerie of my dream-plights in this respect often amuses my 
waking consciousness. In one way I think it remarkably con- 
firmative of my general thought that, as the savageness of the 
brute and the selfishness of the animal come out in intoxication, 
it is not so in dreamland. Rage, destructiveness, tyranny, delight 
in power—these are almost never present. The reason is that the 
power-producing, or motor centres are asleep. Neither is hypoc- 
risy known in dreamland. Falsehood is largely a product of civ- 
ilization. There are few of us that are not forced into subterfuge, 
pecadillo, and even cowardly lies, by the conventionalities and dis- 
guised warfare of civilized life. Consciousness is in truth ethical 
and unselfish: it holds the balance between the selfish greeds of 
the lower centres. In sleep these last are forced to stop their 
wranglings and their competition for place and recognition, and it 
therefore never occurs to dream i to lie or deceive for 
selfish reasons. Morally, dreamland is a brighter country than our 
noisier world. If dreams tell us anything about our essential per- 
sonality, they argue against our innate depravity. I think I am 
more kind and careful of others rights in dreamland than in awake- 
land. In the last country I have to endure many grievous hurtings 
of my feelings in the matter of cruelty to animals. In dreamland 
my indignation at it is constantly aroused. I may see nothing ab- 
surd in a fireman compelling his beautiful horse to pull the fire- 


engine by a three-tined fork thrust through the animal's nose, but 


I awake, boiling with rage and vowing to arouse society to a recog- 
nition of the shame of it all. Unless feelings of profound pity, 
contempt, indignation, etc., are aroused, I find that in dreamjand 
I am, not immoral, but unmoral. Unless a lie hurts somebody in 
a way to arouse fervidness of feeling, I do not greatly hate the lie 
or the liar. But if the lie produce injustice or wrong I hate that, 
and the author of it, though not because of the falsehood. 

In my dreams I have even killed others with utterly no com- 
punction or regret, but with satisfaction that I had righted some 
wrong, or vindicated somebody, or succored the weak. I remark 
always the most unquestioned and enthusiastic acceptance of the 
fundamental passions of pity, love, justice, indignation at wrong, 
etc. These great forces of mental life have stamped their impress 
so deeply into the structure of the organ of consciousness that, 
even when the stimulus of fact is absent, when the subordinate 
centres are hushed in sleep, and sensation is non-existent, there 
still remains the play of nervous activity along the old lines, and 
with sufficient intensity to light up again the emotions that once 
blazed forth at the touch of the real. 

As to the reasoning power, I find my dream-consciousness 
wholly devoid of it I have heard of mathematicians working out 
incomplete problems in their sleep, or the key to some scientific 
mystery or financial vexation reaching one at that time. To 
say the least such cases must be very exceptional. Judgment, 
weighing complex probabilities, induction by close lines of 
logic from manifold details to a single cause or principle, 
—all this presupposes a convergence of myriad nerve-currents 
from many and disassociated points, the focalization of many 
sensations, memories, past and present, etc., etc. To think 
is to ponder, and weighing is the essential characteristic of all 
judgment. But the dreaming consciousness is without judgment. 
It is always the incongruous with which it deals. Its workshop 
turns out good work only if good material is furnished it. It is 
fancy, imagination, feeling, sentiment, but never ratiocination. 
The subordinate centres that furnish it with material, that give it 
legality, and hold it to reality, are sleeping. The factory is with- 
out ‘‘ raw material,” and the hands go holidaying. 
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In matters zsthetical my dreamland is a revelation to me, and 
in this respect alone, frequently transcends reality. I have never 
taken a dose of cannabis indica or other cerebral stimulant. I 
have no need of such things. Released from the bonds of the actual, 
my imagination wanders in dreamland among supersensual de- 
lights and basks in the light that never was on sea or shore. I note 
this peculiar fact; in my enjoyment of dreamland-beauty there is 
an element of fervor, an implication of the feelings, that I can but 
barely remember, not experience, as I stand before the most beau- 
tiful of real things. May the reason of this be, that in addition to 
the real being always far from perfect, there is in no waking hu- 
man life utter oblivion of its painful and tragical elements, past 
or present. Every sense has been outraged, every centre of the 
brain has suffered, and even whilst these may send their most ex- 
ultant peans of major joy to the higher centre of consciousness, 
there must ever intermingle the minor notes and discords of want, 
insatisfaction, and pain, that keep its harmony from being perfect. 
But when all sources of such discords are hushed, when these 
lower centres are asleep, the freed consciousness can revel in joy- 
ousness under the fleeting illusion that its mimic life is real. 


XI. PREPONDERANCE OF VISUAL SENSATIONS. 

Motion and vision are the two great factors of mental life, and 
it is suggestive to find that those animals, that, so long as pos- 
sessing motion, keep their eyes and the intelligence that coexists 
with vision and motility, when they attach themselves permanently 
to one spot, the eyes and intelligence are last. Parasites are 
usually eyeless, and vegetable parasites are without chlorophy]l. 
The whole wretched order of microbes, moulds, and fungi, the 
curse of the physician and of the world, are parasitical, and with- 
out chlorophyl. The insane, the idiotic, the weak-minded, the 
epileptic, have, relatively speaking, very subnormal vision, and a 


defective ocular mechanism. 


Above the motor element, the predominant characteristic of 
my dreams is that they are made up of things seen. I do not re- 
member ever to have dreamed of an odor, pleasant or foul, though 
often dreaming of perfumed or malodorous things. In the same 
way, though I have dreamed of eating, I preserved no remem- 
brance of impressions of taste. The apple I ate—I cannot now 
tell if it were sweet or sour. Tactile sensation is somewhat fre- 
quently a component of dream-phenomena, but generally only in 
conjunction with another sensation or feeling that smothers it. If 
Iam struck by another, the feeling or pain, if existent, is at once 
lost in some psychical emotion, of anger, or fear, etc. Pain cannot 


enter dreamland because the centres that feel pain are asleep, I. 


never remember to have remarked in dreams that a thing was ex- 
ceptionally and peculiarly smooth, or hard, or sticky, etc. I shrink 
less from touching a foul thing in dreams than in real life. I can- 
not remember ever to have been cold or oppressively warm in 
dreamland. If I shiver from cold or am too near a fire I note es- 
pecially the motion, or sight, or perhaps the feeling of the shiver- 


' ing instead of the cold, and I remember the danger, or the vision 


of the fire, not the pain. All of this is consonant with the re-rep- 
resentative function of consciousness. The senses are represented 
in it only when awake. As to hearing, few or none of my dreams 
contain any distinct records of sounds. I can express it no better 


_than to say that the results of hearing are manifest but not the 


sounds themselves. I speak and am spoken to, and act accordingly, 


but Iam never able to recall any ¢imdre of voice, any inflection, 


emphasis, or pitch that causes the voice to be, at the time, thought 
of as remarkable, or that gave its noteworthiness, if it had any, 
enough vividness to project it across the bridge of awaking into a 
work-day memory. When awake, nothing so fires me with uncon- 
trollable emotion as the music of Beethoven, Wagner, or Franz. 
I cannot remember ever to have heard music in dreamland. 

But how different it is with the sense of vision! Everything 


not motion—and that is largely so—is a thing seen. How empty 
and destitute must be the dreamland of the congenitally-blind! To 
me vision gives dreamland all its beauty and most of its interest. 
It could hardly be otherwise, since the same is true of the waking 
consciousness. Intellect, indeed, is almost entirely formed of visual 
factors: every component of what we call psychic life and civili- 
zation is largely the product of vision. Language and the letters 
of the alphabet themselves are the records of things seen. Vision 
is at once the most metaphysical of real, and the most real of meta- 
physical things. Astride a ray of light Puck passes in a flash from 
matter to mind. The library of the soul, memory, is a picture- 
gallery. An absolute monochromatic world would force the spirit 
to suicide. Had all eyes been absolutely color-blind Psyche would 
not have been born. It is the associate fibres from and to the 
visual centre that binds together the world of mind and the world 
of matter, and that loans life its value, and crowns it with its one 
unalloyed delight. We sleep at night when the eyes, the great 
awakeners, ministers, and producers of intellect and life, are least 
utilizable. Few people, and only those of stolid and blunted sensi- 
bilities can sleep in the light, even with what darkness closed lids 
give. It is interesting to see how all living forms, both animal and 
vegetable, dwindle to wretched caricatures of life, when, eyeless 
and colorless, they keep up existence in caves and in the sea- 
depths.* 


XII. CHARACTER, THE SOUL, AND CONSCIOUSNESS. 

In a superb story of Gautier, a lover by his power of magic is 
able to lull intoa death-like trance the being of his successful rival. 
This lover then steals the body of the young husband, his rival, 
and, leaving his own soul in the entranced body to care for it, the 
passionate lover plans to trick the faithful wife. The conception is 
a proof of genius! Think of it! The lover stole a body that there- 
by he might steal a love, that, in the absence of his own body, was 
of course not carnal. On the part of the husband one meets a 
multitude of questions, principal of which would perhaps be, How 
far would he have been cheated had the thief been successful? On 
the part of the lady strange trials and mystic queries also arise. 
Remember that if only her husband's soul were absent, there were 
present every trick of motion, play of expression, ¢imére of voice, 
nay, every habit of mind and body that is in any way controlled 
by the laws of corporeal and nervous organization, or by heredity. 
What would be different? Both lovers would be equally kind, 
lovable, and loving. Both would express their inner feeling by the 
same acts and by the same mechanism. Some one said that the 
Yankee worked badly where soul and body touched. Would you 
suppose the thieving lover's soul could not avoid an awkwardness 
in handling the mental centres, and through them, the body, he 
had stolen? I bring the idea forward here to illustrate firstly, how 
far ‘‘character" is a matter of flesh and nervous organization; and, 
secondly, how little there is in the so-called ‘‘soul" but an im- 
personal force. If two of your best friends could change ‘‘ souls,” 
would you ever find it out? I confess that after a rigid exclusion 
of the elements of character that necessarily inhere in the action of 
the body and of all subordinate motor and sensory centres, | find, 
if anything be left, it is a very impalpable and impersonal some- 
what. Now this is precisely what sleep does. If, therefore, the 
dreaming consciousness could have its photograph taken, it would 
have no recognizable or distinguishing trait of expression. We 
should never know our disembodied friends. Dream-personality 
has noindividuality. And thus, through physiological psychology, 
we catch a glimpse of the profound truth that, at heart, we are all 
the same. One common unity lives in us all, and our jealousies, 
bickerings, differences, and hates, are but the expression of the ac- 
cidents of body; our love and kindness, the expression of the one 


* See, Packard, ‘On Certain Factors of Evolution,” the American Natw- 
ralist, Sept. 1888. 
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life that feeds all our lives. Dream-philosophy teaches religion 
and sympathy. There is nothing more noble, or more philosophi- 
cally demanded of us all than, to one another, simple kindness. It 
is at once the most human and the most divine thing in this sorry 
world. 

It is evident that a cluster of nerve-cells in the cortex of the 
brain whose function it is to receive stimuli and answer the same 
with messages, ¢. g., to a muscle to contract,—it is clear, that such 
a mechanically acting centre is not the ‘*‘soul,” or even a part of 
it. A paralyzed man is just so much a man spiritually and men- 
tally as before the atheromatous blood-vessel drowned the Rolandic 
convolution. Paralyze every bodily muscle and the fact remains 
essentially the same. But it is not so with the frontal lobes of the 
brain. Render them functionless by trauma, disease, or the hyp- 
notic enslaver,—and consciousness, mind, soul, give no evidences 
of existence. Slice off the frontal portions of the brain of the 
poor pigeon, and life, power, habit continue, but not what it had 
of mind. We may be thankful that to the vivisectionist it is im- 
possible and useless to slice from behind forwards and leave only 
the living organ of consciousness. (With the present ‘‘ scientific " 
Zeitgeist there would be more disembodied rabbit, guinea-pig, 
pigeon, and even human criminal souls, wandering about, seeking 
re-incarnation, than Hindoo mystic ever dreamed of !)—But this is 
almost exactly what sleep does,—harmlessly, and lovingly, how- 
ever, and it is of the greatest interest to see what a world is left 
after all peripheral stimulation and subordinate centres are stilled 
into temporary death by its kind hand. Dreams show us how 
great is the world, how shadowy a thing is the essential «go. The 
soul, deprived of the body, seems quite as unreal and phantom- 
like as any of Charon’s passengers, It is so profoundly dependent 
upon the crude senses and experience, upon memory and motion 
to give it regulation, order, and reality, As, one after another, 
sleep strips us of these things, that at best, are but supplies of 
soul—so paler and ever thinner, ever less individual, grows the 
ego. Picture-making in its last analysis is not strictly psychical, 
and yet a visionless world would be absolutely a soulless world. 

eam-c iousness is consciousness without adventitious aids, 
physical props, content, and checks,—it is consciousness, fer se, 
it is, in truth, a fluttering memory of a memory of past experi- 
ences; its life a mimic play; its phamtasmal existence is upborne 
upon the ghostly wings of past sorrows and joys, and tied to re- 
ality by the tenuous thread of a momentarily interrupted sensa- 
tion. Its master, the body, suddenly tugs at the silken cord, and 
from freedom it swiftly descends and slips into the yoke of reality, 
attentive to the thousand demands of its imperious and all-precious 
sovereign! 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL CLUB OF MONTREAL. 
‘* YOUR NOTHING IS MY ALL."—Faus/. 
(Addressed to a Small Circle who love Wisdom for its own Sake.) 


Observe those dreamers!" Thus I heard one say. 
‘Philosophers, and artists, poets—all: 
Spurn we their vague ‘ abstractions’! I would call 
Them ‘ nothings,’ read by light of sober day. 
The heroes of the world are valiant men, 
Doers, who hold the plow or wield the sword, 
Or wear the crown as master, king, or lord.’’ 
I, stghing mournfully, replied: “O, when 
Shall the ‘ realities ' be understood? 
Are not the instruments of use or pain 
First fashioned in deep contemplative mood 
Within the thinker's ever-active brain? 
Prosper the dreamer for the nation’s weal; 
Before him shall the coming ages kneel." 


Dear Friends of Philosophy :— 
You have expressed a wish to know something of the ‘‘ small 
circle who love wisdom for its own sake," to whom the above son- 
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net, which appeared in the Toronto /Veek, is addressed. The 
club originated in this wise: 

One afternoon when the crimson flow of the setting sun threw 
a halo across the waters of the St. Lawrence river, and the wind 
was asleep so that not a leaf stirred, and the very air seemed 
filled with a quiet pensiveness as if mother Nature herself were 
dreaming, —three friends met. For the sake of convenience let us 
call them Progress, Mystic, and Metaphor. I have said that these 
three were ‘ friends’; by which you will understand that they did 
not feel it necessary to ‘make conversation,’ nor even to talk at 
all unless when the spirit moved them so todo. For some time 
nothing was said. Progress broke the silence, saying: 

‘‘ How I should like to paint this scene!" Metaphor imme- 
diately looked up with a startled air, as if the thread of some 
sweet reverie had been suddenly tugged by something or some- 
body, and replied: 

‘‘I was just wondering what it all means—what everything 
means! How are we here, why are we at all, where are we going? 
I cannot help thinking about these things;—is it useless? If there 
were some great, humble minds— wise, sincere, fearless —made to 
do their thinking aloud—I—I could sit and listen—always. I have 
heard something about a Concord School. Supposing we all go and 
find out what the philosophers are teaching there?” ¢@ 

‘* Supposing, instead,” exclaimed Mystic, with impulsive, de- 
cisive tone, ‘‘ that we start a society here!" 

‘It is surely a sadly solemn thing,” went on Metaphor, med- 
itatively, ‘‘ that the true interests of life—its deep problems—are 
rarely discussed—ignored, one might say—by what is called ‘ so- 

True,” rejoined Progress, ‘‘one who takes life seriously, 
and talks on ‘deep subjects’ is in these days called a ‘ crank.’ ” 

‘Let ws start a philosophical club," reiterated Mystic, with 
increased emphasis. ‘‘ Let us begin at once! We can meet at each 
other's houses. And let us invite such of our acquaintances as 
might be interested in studying with us. I suggest names, one, 
two, three, four, five, a dozen or so.” 

The dozen or so were invited, but all declined with thanks. 
Some had ‘no time,’ others ‘no talent for that sort of thing, you 
know,’ others preferred ‘a useful practical study.’ 

So Progress, Mystic, and Metaphor were thrown back upon 
themselves,—happily, with spirits undaunted. 

‘* What book shall we take up first?” inquired Mystic. *‘ Were 
we to make a thorow uh study of Kant alone, this winter (1887), 
we might next winter compare him with philosophers of our own 
time.” 

‘‘I am anxious to study Kant,” said Metaphor; ‘certain 
beautiful sayings of his often come to me—simple, yet sublime 
truths, with a fine touch of poesy about them—quite different 
from the involved sentences and prosy reasoning of his ordinary 
style.” 

‘* For example?” queried Mystic. ‘' ‘ The starry sky above me, 
and the moral law within me,—are two things which fill my soul 
with ever-increasing reverence,'" answered Metaphor. ‘‘ And here 
is another. ‘Once I held a swallow in my hand, and gazed into 
its eyes; and it was as if I saw into heaven.'” 

After that the three friends met weekly and read and dis- 
cussed Kant. Take a look at the trio at their first meeting! A 
bright parlor, a cheery fire, a table on which stands a vase or two 
filled with roses; a few photographs of celebrated authors, meet 
the glance, and there are several books for reference. At one side 
of the table sits Progress, at another Mystic, at a third Metaphor, 
the fourth has a representation only in a large dictionary. 

But after a few weeks the club boasts of a new member. Him 
we shall name Commentator. Whenever anyone remembered 
having read something somewhere, Commentator could always 
lay his finger on the place. The new member proved to be a 
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most useful one. Kant occupied us all that winter. Edward 
Caird's work, and Watson's ‘ Kant and his English Critics’ were of 
great service to us at this time. 

In 1888, we took as a text-book, James Sully’s Psychology. 
This work was read aloud, each member taking his turn. Special 
points were discussed. After reading a section of the text-book, 
a portion of the evening (meetings are from eight till ten) was de- 
voted to Fichte, Schilling, or other philosopher following Kant. 

The last reunion of 1888 was held in the afternoon, in a 
garden a short distance from the city. The seats were placed 
under a cluster of trees. The front view was of the mighty St. 
Lawrence—the broad expanse of whose waters is of itself enough 
to lead the mind away into the boundless realm of Philosophy. 
For a moment, here, imagination went to the Academia of Plato. 

Schwegler's History of Philosophy is our handbook this 
winter. The first meeting was held on Monday, November 5, 
when a glance was taken at the period previous to Plato. Next, 
Plato was discussed; and then the Phaedo—in connection with 


which selections were read from Wordsworth and Addison, etc. 


In January we opened with Aristotle—‘ the master of those who 
know’ according to Dante; and our evening this week was devoted 
to the Ethics. 

Changes have taken place in our club. Progress is abroad, 
but keeps pace with our studies. An able student in Edinburgh 
(a near relative of the late Dr. Andrew Thompson) has signified a 
desire to become our ‘‘Scottish Correspondent.” Several new 
members have been in a regular attendance, shawing that there is 
a steadily increasing interest in the society. 

I would say to the solitary worker therefore, Be encouraged 
by our experience. Look round among your acquaintances, 


and be not dismayed if you have but a trio or a quartette to start 


with. If you be not always a learner, you may sometimes be a 


teacher. Be assured that there is a helpful stimulus in working 


along with others,—a chance to get the angles rubbed off, and the 
sympathies broadened, 7Zecum habita, et noris quam sit tibi curta 
supellex, Our prospective Scottish correspondent writes to ask the 
questions:— 
y What are the rules of your Club? 

2. What is the fee to become a member? 

3. Who is the president? 

The following is the reply:— 

1. There is no rule. 

2. There is no fee. 

3. As to the presiding officer,—Where the MacGregor sits, 
there is the head of the table ! 


MONTREAL, Jan. 1889. 


Mary Moraan (Gowan Lea), 


THE LOST MANUSCRIPT.* 
BY GUSTAV FREYTAG. 
CHAPTER XXX. 
VEXATIONS. 
The year began well in every respect. Woodcock 
and snipe had betaken themselves to their homes be- 


_ fore the sportsmen had donned their boots, and the 


March-daffodils had really bloomed in March. The 
moon, between its first and last quarter, smiled every 
evening with wry, distorted mouth. At Court the 
Princess had turned her mind to search after lost manu- 
scripts with the Professor, and in the city an uncommon 
inclination to quaff the punch of the fragrant woodruff- 
plant was perceptible among the citizens and tempted 


* Translation copyrighted. 


them to daring undertakings. Even quiet heads were 
infected by the intoxication of the season; straw and 
paper ruled supreme. All the world wore not only 
hats but also caps of straw; all the world occupied 
themselves with speculations and new investments. 
The house of Hahn was in the ascendant. The orders 
were so numerous. that they could not be executed. 
In all the corners of the house sat girls, sewing straw 
plaits together; the smell of the brimstone in the 
street and neighboring gardens was insupportable. In 
the evenings Mr. Hummel sat on his upturned boat, 
like Napoleon at St. Helena, a vanquished man. With 
angry contempt he regarded the tumult of humanity. 
Repeatedly did his acquaintances call upon him to 
launch into the great activity of the time, to become a 
member of some stock-company, to found a bank, dig 
for coal, or smelt iron. He rejected all these propos- 
als. When he went into his idle workshops, where 
he was only occupied in a struggle with moths, his 
book-keeper ventured to make a remark as to the pos- 
sible future fashions in Parisian hats; he laughed de- 
moniacally and replied: | 

“T cannot indulge in any speculation as to the cov- 
ering that people will require when these wild projects 
cease; but if you wish to know what will be the next 
fashion, I will inform you. People will wear pitch- 
caps. I wonder that you are still at yourdesk. Why 
do you not do like others of your colleagues, who spend 
their time in wine-shops?” 

“Mr. Hummel, my means do not allow of that,” 
replied the depressed man. 

“Your means!” cried Hummel; “who asks after 
that now? Lucifer-matches are as good as ready 
money. The street-porters discount bills and give 
one another their likenesses. Why do you not live 
like the book-keeper Knips over there? When I 
bought an orange for my wife of the Italian, I saw him 
sitting in the back room with a bottle of iced cham- 
pagne. Why should you not put yourself on ice in 
this hot weather? These are nothing but ruinous, 
hare-brained projects; it is a Sodom and Gomorrah; 
the straw fire burns, but it will come to a frightful 
end.” 

Mr. Hummel closed his office and walked in the 
twilight into the park, where he wandered up and 
down on the frontiers of his territory like a spirit. 
He was awakened from his meditations by. the wild 
barking of his brindle favorite, who rushed up to a 
bench in a shady part of the park, and savagely seized 
the boots and trousers of a man sitting there. Hum- 
mel approached nearer; a small man and a young wo- 
man hastily separated. Hummel was sufficiently man 
of the world not to let himself be seen, and he has- 
tened back to his garden and continued his walk in 
wild strides. 
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“I knew it; I always said so; I have given a 
warning all along. Poor devil!” 

Then he walked angrily towards the great beech- 
tree on his own premises and forgot the supper hour, 
so that his wife had to call him twice from the garden. 
When he was sitting at table also he looked as dark as 
a thunder-cloud, and expressed such a deep contempt 
for human nature that the ladies soon became silent. 
Laura made another effort to lead the conversation to 
the wife of the Burgomaster, who had shown great re- 
spect for Hummel whenever she passed by, but he 
broke out with the terrible words: 

‘She is no better than the rest of womankind.” 

“That is enough, Hummel.” exclaimed his wife; 
“this conduct is very unpleasant, and I must beg of 
you not to indulge so far in your ill-temper as to let it 
deprive you of a proper judgment of the worth of 
women. I can forgive much, but never an insult to 
the nobleness of human nature.” | 

“Away with you and your noble human nature,” 
replied Hummel, rising from the table, and pushing 
back his chair; he then rushed vehemently into the 
next room, where, in the dusk, he continued pacing 
angrily to and fro, for he was much disturbed about 
Gabriel. Certainly the social position of this man was 
not exalted; he was not a relation, not a householder, 
not even a citizen. Accordingly, Mr. Hummel revolved 
in his mind whether an interference in the secret feel- 
ings of this man became him. He did not come 
to a decision without. a struggle, but he could not si- 
lence the voice which sounded in the corner of his 
heart in favor of Gabriel. 

Meanwhile, the ladies were sitting at their dis- 
turbed repast. Laura looked down gloomily; such 
scenes were not new to her, and they became more 
‘painful. The mother was im great consternation at 
this anger against the world of femininity, and sank be- 
neath the waves of stormy thoughts. At last she came 
to the conviction that Hummel was jealous. That was 
very ludicrous, and there certainly was no cause for 
such a feeling, but the vagaries of men were incalcu- 
lable. The comic actor had come the day before at 


her invitation, and he had been very entertaining; he. 


had enjoyed the wine and dinner, and on taking leave 
had kissed her hand with a true theatrical expression. 
Was it possible that this expréssion had produced the 
mischief? Mrs. Hummel began to pace up and down, 
looking in the mirror in passing by, and determined, 
like a valiant housewife, to hold forth to her husband 
this very evening on his folly. 

“Go up stairs Laura,” she said, softly, to her 
daughter, “I wish to speak to your father alone.” 

Laura silently took the candle and carried it to her 
private table. She placed herself at the window and 
looked toward the neighbor’s house, where the Doc- 
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tor’s lamp still glimmered through the curtains. She 
wrung her hands, and exclaimed: 
“Away, away from here; that is the only way to 


save myself and him.” 


Meanwhile, Mrs. Hummel had the supper removed, 
and, mustering courage for the impending encounter, 
at last entered the room in which Mr. Hummel was 
still blustering about. 

“ Henry,” she began solemnly, “are you yet in a 
state of mind to consider calmly the circumstances 
which have robbed you of all composure?” 

“No,” cried Hummel, throwing a boot at the door. 

“T know the cause of your anger,” continued Mrs. 
Hummel, looking modestly down. “No explanation 
is necessary for that. It is possible that he may some- 
times have ventured more than was necessary in looks 
and small remarks; but he is amiable and full of tal- 
ent, and we must make allowances for his vocation.” 

“ He is a miserable fop,” cried Mr. Hummel, hurl- 
ing his second boot from him. 

“That is not true,” cried Mrs. Hummel, warmly. 
“ But if it were, Henry—even if you could judge him 
utterly unworthy,—do not forget that pride and a feel- 
ing of duty dwell in the heart of your wife, and that 
your suspicion is an insult to these protecting genii.’’ 

“She is a coquettish, silly flirt,” replied Hummel, 
dragging his slippers from under his bed. 

Mrs. Hummel started back horrified. | 

“Your wife has not deserved this treatment. You 
tread under foot what should be holy to you. Come 
to your senses, I conjure you; your jealousy ap- — 
proaches to madness.” 

“T jealous of such a person!” cried Hunrmel, con- 
temptuously, vehemently knocking the ashes from his 
pipe. “Then I must indeed be out of my mind. 
Leave me in peace with all this nonsense.” 

Mrs. Hummel seized her pocket-handkerchief and 
began to sob: 

‘‘ He has so often amused me; he tells anecdotes 
as I never heard any one in my life; but if, he excites 
you, so that you lose your reason and insult your wife 
by calling her names, I have made many sacrifices 
during our wedded life, and he also must fall on the 
altar of domestic peace. Accept it, he shall never 
again be invited.” 

‘Who is he?” asked Hummel. 

“Who but the comedian?” 

“Who is she?” 

“Mrs. Hummel gave him a look which showed 
indubitably that she herself was the lady. 

“Is it possible,” exclaimed Hummel: in astonish- 
ment, “that is how the land lies? Why do you want 
to slaughter your theatrical buffoon on the altar of do- 
mestic peace? Rather put something slaughtered be- 
fore him; that would be more agreeable to his culti- 
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vated palate. Be composed, Philippine. You are often 
unintelligible in your speeches, and you make too 
much ado; you spin your theatrical webs in your 
head, and you have your humors and confused ideas 
in general; but for the rest, you are my worthy wife, 
of whom no evil shall be thought either by myself or 
others. Now do not thwart me, for I have determined 


' to write him a letter.”’ 


While Mrs. Hummel, stupefied, seated herself on 
the sofa, and considered whether she should be morti- 
fied or tranquilized by her husband’s praise, and 
whether she had been under a foolish delusion, or 
that her Henry's madness had taken the new form of 
bonhomie, Mr. Hummel wrote as follows:— 

“My Dear Gabriel,—Yesterday, on the 17th of 
this month, at 7.45 in the evening, I saw, on bench 
No. 4, on the common, Dorothy from over the way sit- 
ting with Knips junior. This is for warning and tur- 
ther consideration. I am ready to act according to 
your orders. Straw, Gabriel!—Your affectionate 

H. HuMMEL. 

By the same post a letter flew from Laura to Ilse 
in the Pavilion. The faithful soul wrote sorrowfully. 
The little quarrels of the house and the neighborhood 
vexed her more than was necessary. Of the Doctor 
she saw little, and what was the bitterest grief for her, 
she had given away the last song; she had nothing 


-more to send to the Doctor, and wished to continue 


the correspondence without inclosures. Ilse was greatly 
surprised by one sentence, the sense of which was not 
very clear to her: “I have obtained permission from 
Miss Jeannette to give lessons in her institution. I 
will no longer be a useless bread eater. Since I have 
lost your society all is cold and desolate about me. 
My only comfort is, that I at least am prepared to fly 
into foreign parts, and there collect the grains which 
I need for the prolongation of my life.” | 

‘‘ Where is my husband?” asked Ilse, of her maid. 

“The Professor has gone to her Highness, the 
Princess.” 

“Call Gabriel.” | 

“He has received bad news, and is sitting in his 
room.”’ 

Immediately afterwards Gabriel entered, with a 
distressed countenance. 

“ What has happened?” asked IIse, alarmed. 

“It is my own affair only,” replied Gabriel, with 


| ‘quiveiing voice; “it is no good news that this letter 


has brought to me.” 

He took out of his pocket Hummel’s crumpled 
letter, and turning away, leaned his head against the 
window-siil. 

“Poor Gabriel!” exclaimed Ilse. “But there may 
still be some explanation to justify the girl.” 

“I thank you for your confidence in her, Mrs. 


Werner,” replied Gabriel, solemnly, “but this letter 
informs me of my misfortune. He who has written to 
me is true as gold. But I knew all, before I had re- 
ceived it. She did not answer my last letter; she has — 
not sent me the pocket-book; and yesterday evening, 
when I went out and was thinking of her, a lark flew 
towards me and sang a song that made me certain 
of it.”’ 

“ That is folly, Gabriel. You ought not to let your 
judgment be influenced because a bird accidentally oc- 
casioned you sorrowful thoughts.” 

“It was evident, Mrs. Werner,” replied Gabriel, 
sorrowfully. “Just as the lark flew up and I was think- 
ing of Dorothy, the words which I heard as a child and 
which I have not heard since, occurred to me. It 
is no superstition, and I can repeat the sentence to 


you: 
* Lark, dear lark, high o'er the smoke, 
What new thing have you to tell me?” 


This thought came to me, and then I heard, as dis- 
tinctly as if some one was whispering the answer in 


my ear: 
Two lovers sat near a hazel- bush, 
The third was crying and moaning; 
The two pas; the threshold of Hymen's house, 
The third sits alone and mourns a spouse.”’ 


Gabriel took out his pocket-handkerchief. 

“ That was a certain foreboding that Dorothy had 
been false to me,” 

“Gabriel, I fear she was always fickle-minded,”’ ex- 
claimed Ilse. 

“She has a heart like a bird,” said Gabriel, apolo- 
getically. ‘She is not a serious person, and it is her 
nature to be friendly with all. That I knew; but her 
gaiety, light-heartedness, and pleasant jesting made 
her dear to me. It was a misfortune for me and her 
that I was obliged to leave her just when she began to 
favor me and discourage others who were showing her 
attention. For I know that the book-keeper had long 
had his eyes upon her, and had prospects which would 
enable him to marry her, and that was a better pro- 
vision than I could give her.” 

“Something must be done about this,” said Ilse. 
“Do you want to go back to the city to ascertain how 
matters stand? My husband will immediately give 
you permission. Perhaps it is not so bad after all.”’ 

“For me it is as bad as it can be, Mrs. Werner. 
If you will have the kindness to look after Dorothy, to 
see that she is not made unhappy, I will thank you 
from my heart. | shall never see her again. If one 
loves any one, one should not leave them alone when 
they are in temptation.”’ 

Ilse endeavored to comfort him, but Gabriel's 
words went to her heart. 

“The third sits alone,” she repeated, in a tone o 
sorrow. 


(To be continued.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 
OccaSIONAL THOUGHTS OF HoRACE SEAVER. Boston: 1888. Pub- 
lished by J. P. Mendum, Investigator Office. 

The above little book is the fruit of fifty years of active and 
enthusiastic literary labor in the cause of truth and progress. Mr. 
Seaver, the editor of the Boston Investigator, represents the stand- 
point of opposition to Religion. To him, Religion ‘‘ depends upon 
credulity,” (p. 81). ‘‘ All systems of faith and religion are got up 
by man to impose on his fellows.” We have often pointed out the 
one-sidedness of this view of religion and we wish to repeat it 
here. However, it is to be borne in mind that free-thought had to 
suffer much persecution before it gained recognition, and we can 
easily understand how a man who bore the brunt of desperate bat- 
tles, still sees his enemy in his theological adversary and cannot 
judge of him impartially. 


HimMMEL UND Erpe. Populire illustrirte Berlin: 

Heft 1-4. 

The first four numbers of //immel und Erde are at hand. The 
new journal exceeds all expectation. It is filled with highly in- 
teresting e:says on astronomical subjects, treated in a popular 
style. The many illustrations are well executed and greatly in- 
crease the value of the journal. 


The society Urania of Berlin, which was instituted for the 


purpose of *‘ Extending the Enjoyment derived from the Study of . 


the Natural Sciences," are the publishers of Himme/ und Erde. Dr. 
Wilhelm Meyer, the editor, has procured the assistance of the 
best astronomical authorities of all countries, those of our own not 
excepted. The leading essay of the first number is by Prof. J. V. 
Schiapararelli, ‘‘ Upon the Phenomena observed on the Surface 
of the Planet Mars.” Professor Foerster, of the Royal Observa- 
tory of Berlin, and Dr. Meyer set forth the aims of the Urania. 
In the second number of the periodical, the editor begins a series 
of articles in which he explains in a popular style the structure 
of the Universe. The journal begins with promise. 


NOTES. 


Mr. J. M. Wheeler has completed a *‘ Biographical Dictionary | 


of Freethinkers" which will be published in a few days by the 
/reethinker, London, England, 28 Stonecutter Street. 


Wide Awake will have in its next number an essay on ‘‘ The 
Survival of Ancient Superstitions” in the popular style suited for 
its bright little readers. 


In the At/antlic Monthly of February, 1889, rane G. Hubert, 
speaks about the New Talking-Machine: 

‘‘T really see no reason, says he, why the newspaper of the future 
should not come to the subscriber in the shape of a phonogram. 
And think what a musical critic might be able to do for his public! 
He might give them whole arias from an opera or movements from 
a symphony, by way of proof or illustration.’ 

M. Alfred Binet has written an interesting preface to the 
American edition of his treatise, ‘‘ The Psychic Life of Micro-Or- 
ganisms.” Among many important positions taken, our readers 
will be interested in the opposition of the author to a theory ad- 
vanced by the distinguished English scientist, Mr. George J. Ro- 
manes. Mr. Romanes, in his well known work upon Mental Evo- 
lution, assigns the first appearance of the various psychical and 
intellectual faculties to different stages or periods in the scale of 
ziological development. Thus, memory begins with the Echin- 
oderms, reason with the higher Crustaceans, and the secondary 
instincts with insects and spiders. M. Binet characterizes the 
classification of Mr. Romanes as laborious and anomalous. The 
criticisms of the French psychologist rests not only upon the 
authority of many eminent naturalists, but also upon experimental 
results reached by himself. The work of M. Binet will be published 
by The Open Court Publishing Company during the present week. 


certain problems of taphye 


THE OPEN COURT. ii 


We publish, in the present number, a letter Eyer Mary Morgan 
(Gowan Lea), the poetess, telling of the origin of the Philosophical 
Club of Montreal, its scope, and work. It is interesting as typical 
of the way in which organizations that have later on become great 
and influential, have originated. We instance the Nineteenth 
Century Club of New York, founded by Courtland Palmer, and the 
Metaphysical Club of Boston whose sou! and life was the gifted 
and much lamented daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Anagnos. 


The Chase-Breckinridge Copyright Bill has passed the Senate 
and is now before the House of Representatives. It is a matter of 
national honor and pride that this subject be settled, and opposition, 
on the ground of defects in the bill can only come from confirmed 
Philistines and morbid Chauvinists. It is a compromise measure 
and the outcome of years of labor. American authors will be freed 
from competition with stolen goods. It will make American books 
cheaper by opening to them the broad home market now supplied 
with inferior foreign works. American books will have a chance 
to reach the American people who now read many worthless 
books by foreign authors reprinted in rival editions, solely because 
they can be had for nothing. It will take from our country the 
stigma of being the only great nation in the world which despoils the 
foreign author. From a purely ethical standpoint our people, one 
and all, should support it; because it is just and honorable. 
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fact.” Price, 10 cents, 


Fear of the Living God. By O. B. Frothingham. Price, 5 cents. 

Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. Price, 10 cents. 

Christian Propagandism. By Francis Ellingwood Abbot. Price, 10 cents. 
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The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothinghan. Price, 5 cents. 
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